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VAN GOGH 
An amazingly resonant humanity 


There is hardly any name more celebrated in the realm of art than that of 
Vincent Van Gogh, nor any works as universally acclaimed as his. Rarely has the 
eult of an artist reached a similar degree of fervour —- a fact which is easier to 
state than to explain satisfactorly. Clearly he was a topical painter, and his popularity 
is still on the increase, to judge by the countless writings, reproductions and even 
films which have for some time past been devoted to him. Admittedly many of these 
publications are motivated by considerations which have little to do with painting: 
a large number of the less interesting ones are more concerned with the picturesque 
or tragic aspects of Van Gogh’s life; in fact a whole bibliography has eagerly 
seized on the the episodes most likely to attract public sympathy, the course of a 
troubled and unhappy life and his suicide in 1890 at the age of 37 on the threshold 
of a fame as yet unknown to him, which led him to head the list of artists who 
are the victims of misfortune. 

On a very different level, medical circles seized with enthusiasm on his alleged 
attacks of epilepsy, his violent crisis of depression at Christmas, 1888 when he 
cut off his ear and his reactions during his periods in institutions at Saint Rémy 
de Provence and later at Auvers sur Oise. Examinations of his case, varied diagnoses 
of his illness and the most usual hypothesis nowadays of a character psychosis have 
been the subjects of continuous and still unfinished controversy. 

By emphasizing emotion or polemics and thereby perforce relegating to second 
place or even ignoring the vital importance of his genius as a painter, some of 
these studies may have served to spread his name and maintain interest in him, 
but are also responsible for a certain confusion and an aura of tragedy around his 
works. Countless people who like to think themselves well informed, yet are too 
easily impressed or misled by all these arguments, must still look on Van Gogh 
as an unbalanced wretch. A similar neglect of Van Gogh the painter is evident 
besides in those who try to use him as a standard-bearer for poverty and social 
injustice! 

A strange fatalism seems to have pursued him and condemned him to a 
somewhat equivocal judgment. The very day after his death Albert Aurier defined 
in precise terms the misunderstanding which has hardly vanished since 1890: «I 
do not consider this tardy public admiration particularly sincere. Vincent Van Gogh 


is at once too simple and too subtle for the contemporary bourgeois spirit. He 
will never be fully understood except by his peers, the deeply artistic artists... and 
by happy, humble people ». 

As regards the world of the arts, one must admit that the strange prophecies 
of Van Gogh’s first apologist have been entirely fulfilled. Already during his 
lifetime friends or contemporaries who had hardly met him — Gauguin, Emile 
Bernard, Breitner, Toulouse-Lautrec, Signac and Seurat — all seemed to recognize 
his talents immediately. Since then, and with ever-increasing success, his name 
has for once united critics and artists. Those of the latter who like Vlaminck 
have readily acknowledged his exceptional genius have not hesitated to admit — an 
unusual occurrence — that he had exercised a decisive influence on them. To-day 
there are as many as ever who account themselves heirs of his pitiful message. 
From Munch to Nolde and from Kokoschka to Soutine via all national variations 
of Fauvism or Expressionism, a major part of modern art has passed through the 
door he opened. There are others, such as Pignon, Schneider. Pollock and de 
Kooning, who now look back towards lyricism and abstraction, who might also 
point to the example of his surge of expressive power. 

Nevertheless his prestige is of course principally bound both as cause and effect 
to the growing stream of visitors to the smallest ehibitions of his works or of 
buyers of reproductions. From the most varied possible social backgrounds these 
mixed crowds discover him with enthusiasm and become his admirers with complete 
confidence because they identify themselves with him. Rejecting the insidious 
influence of too much tendentious gossip and knowing nothing of the specialists’ 
controversies, they never dream of changing their fidelity for any reason whatever. 
They detect in Van Gogh those qualities of heart and mind and that depth of 
human feeling which are so sorely lacking in our civilization. They succumb 
to his imperious dominance and to the irresistible spell of undulating shapes and 
passionate colours. These multitudes who are ceaselessly bound to the treadmill 
of a working life can communicate directly with his slow and sure approach to 
human beings in their most banal aspect and with the all-embracing tenderness 
which he offers to people and things. They find themselves in him and feel 
themselves close to humble joys, to the wonder with which he approaches nature 
and to his delight in colour, as though they profit from his compassion, participate 
in his tragic struggles and are overthrown by his anguish and his heart-rending cries. 
They extract the essential from his works — that weight of human dignity and 
suffering which reaches the height of universality and possesses such radiant power 
that his memory will never fade. 
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The roots of reality 


Van Gogh only reached his astonishing maturity at the end of a long and 
arduous road with many detours, which though described as unforeseeable were in 
fact obvious. He was born in 1853 in a little village in Brabant. The first sign of 
his decision to dedicate himself wholly to painting came in a letter to his younger 
brother Théo, his constant confidant and support, written in 1880 when he was 27. 
Though late, this statement was not unexpected, for it was the acknowledgment 
of a vocation at first too vague to be expressed and then followed by procrastinations 
which even led him to try his talents as a preacher. Material difficulties added to 
an extreme scrupulousness contributed to the long postponement of his dedication 
to art, but he had been drawing since the age of nine and early in his life art 
began to occupy a prominent place in his thoughts. Starting at the age of sixteen, 
he worked for seven years in The Hague, London and Paris in the various branches 
of a firm of art-dealers called Goupil. Though he remained an impartial observer 
from the other side of the fence, these years of continuous contact with even the 
most conventional paintings could not fail to influence his development, to introduce 
him to contemporary art and to shape and determine his taste, even if only by an 
instinctive reaction, to incite him to pay frequent visits to museums, and finally to 
awaken in him during his first stay in London an irresistible desire to draw. 

Four more years were to pass before his unsatisfied longing to paint had 
crystallized to the point of his realizing that it might be his own means of 
expression — four years filled with vagaries, breaks and checks, hesitations and 
cruel rebuffs provoked as much by his extreme sensitivity and his ready compassion 
as by his excess of temperament, his proud and sombre character and his fundamentally 
undisciplined mentality. The decision once made, this eternal self-disciplinarian, 
thirsty for recognition, launched himself into his work without any false pride 
and set himself patiently to study with an impregnable obstinacy and often with 
a disarmingly frank modesty. At The Hague, as later in Antwerp and Paris, he 
showed an eagerness to learn and bowed readily to the most inept instruction while 
reserving the right to refuse to obey for too long in order to respond better to the 
sombre impulses which inspired him. 

This prodigious energy drew its source of power from his native land and 
from the curious clairvoyance of his mind, of which he was soon to give brilliant 
proof. In Paris he dubbed himself ‘ Vincent the Dutchman’ to show his debt to his 
native country, which he only left finally (though many critics refuse to acknowledge 
the fact) at the age of 32, after accomplishing nearly a quarter of his total output. 
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His adherence to Millet went hand in hand with his love for his native landscape, 
reinforced rather than weakened by his frequent moves and long periods in large 
foreign cities. All his life he remained bound almost against his will to memories 
of a rustic childhood which had permeated his very soul. The hard toil of artisans 
and farm-labourers, the compensation for human troubles to be found in the promise 
of fertile and flowering soil, the calm friendliness of simple homes and familiar 
objects contrast with the spiritual appeal of a vast sky and broad horizon, which 
make one dream of journeys to exotic lands. 

His first attempts to follow regular art instruction in Brussels and The Hague 
were disappointing, and their only positive fruit lay in his friendship with Van 
Rappard. He therefore returned home to work in the greatest and most agonizing 
loneliness. It was in fact during these two years of intense activity in 1884 and 1885 
in the little village of Nuenen that he acquired an increasingly authoritative style, 
more assured and free, and already strongly differentiated from his tentative 
beginnings at The Hague or in the Drenthe. He acquired the habit of a lifetime, 
which was to attach himself firmly to the very essence of reality, drawing and 
painting all the faces around him without letting his imagination roam freely. He 
frequently confessed to his need to draw on this continuous contact with people and 
things, to renew his zest for his work, to prevent himself yielding to discouragement 
and to keep out the threatening obsessions which had begun to haunt him, 

He painted strong, healthy figures in their dark coats and apparent clumsiness, 
many of them already caught and shaken by the violence which makes of them 
flesh and spirit and elevates them to a level which only a prodigious genius could 
have attained so quickly. In spite of the distance which still separated him from 
them, he immediately joined the line of great Dutchmen, from Frans Hals to 
Rembrandt, whose values as examples he was discovering before the revelation of 
Rubens burst upon him in Antwerp. Nearly 185 disparate, uneven works — simple 
studies, impetuous sketches or carefully elaborated compositions like « The Potato- 
Eaters » painted during his stay at Nuenen — bear witness to his amazing creative 
powers, In their enormous energy, their brief flashes of light and the pathetic 
eloquence displayed beneath the harsh roughness of his medium, many of them 
already foretell the eruption of a genius who was to find in France the artistic 

climate he needed for complete self-fulfilment. 
One would however be wrong to believe that chance circumstances exercised 
a decisive influence on Van Gogh’s life at this point. There is no doubt that in his 
painting he refused to yield to the whims of fortune or to blind impulse. His 
correspondence with Van Rappard and with Théo is sufficient proof of the consistency 
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HAYSTACKS IN PROVENCE 1888 
Kroller Miller State Museum, Otterlo 


Tue Sresta (After Millet) 
1889 Louvre Museum, Paris 
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Srupy For Boats at THE SaInTES Maries. Drawing. Tschudi Collection, Munich 


of his efforts, of his deliberations and self-examination about the smallest picture, 
and of the precise analysis he made before embarking on many of his works. It is 
rare for an artist to show such an acute and lucid conscience about his duties and 
endeavours or such ferocious determination that nothing could make him swerve 
from his self-appointed course. Seven years beforehand he foresaw precisely the fearful 
day of reckoning which awaited him at the end of the road, as witness a letter 
written in 1883: « When I consider how much working time I have ahead of me, 
I think my body can still stand a number of years, say, six to ten. I do not intend 
to spare myself, to avoid emotions or troubles, because I am fairly indifferent to 
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the exact length of my life, but I am certain that I have a definite task to 
accomplish in only a few years. The world takes no interest in me except insofar 
as, having a debt to settle and a task to fulfil because I wasted my first thirty 
years, I must leave behind me a token of gratitude in the shape of drawings and 
paintings which breathe humanity and sincerity. That is why my work is an end 
in itself ». 


His burning glance 


He embarked on this ambitious programme in Holland, then completed it in 
France, stage by stage, without considering the cost to himself but attacking with 
undaunted courage the tragic vicissitudes which were finally his undoing. 

In March, 1886, he unexpectedly rejoined his brother Théo in Paris, believing 
rightly that he would there find support, advice and above all a solution to the 
problem of colour harmony which he had vainly tried to solve in his solitude at 
Nuenen or during a brief stay at Antwerp. He had then barely four years to live, 
but during this short space of time he executed the greater, and principal, part 
of his life’s work. He succeeded by virtue of an effort which is almost beyond 
comprehension and can alone account for the ruin of his previously robust health, 
without considering his hardships and the fact that he resorted to alcohol to sustain 
him. 

He seemed to increase the rhythm of his work in time with the acceleration 
of the illness which dogged and threatened him. While confined in institutions he 
made intense use of each day of lucidity, each fleeting moment of respite between 
crises and black outs, in order to express everything he felt with boldness, skill and 
bursting energy. Urged on by this almost desperate need for haste, his output of 
oil-paintings reached fantastic heights, quite apart from his countless drawings. 
He painted 200 canvases in Paris between March, 1886 and February, 1888, 190 at 
Arles between February, 1888 and May, 1889, about 150 at Saint Rémy from May, 
1889 to May, 1890 and finally more than 70 in two months at Auvres sur Oise. 

The foundation of this torrential facility of expression was primarily his 
enthusiasm for nature. To him everything is a cause for rejoicing and wonder — 
_ roofs and pleasure-gardens in Paris and the stunted vegetation of Montmartre as 
much as the flowering orchards of Arles, a sun-drenched landscape, a boat, a chair, 
flowers on a mountain pasture, a simple field of corn or a_ thatched cottage 
reminiscent of his homeland. He had also his continuous desire for the warmth of 
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human society — that need to communicate which led him to take people and 
things as his models in order to examine them intensively, or at the worst to 
examine himself in the mirror, like Rembrandt did. 

His hungry eyes scrutinized, seized and took violent possession of everything 
he touched, embracing it as though to fire it with his own life force. Colour 
appeared on his canvas, at first restrained and fragmented, then in a flowing, exultant 
stream, occasionally agonizingly strident in its bitter yellows and harsh contrasts. 

Van Gogh assimilated and then relinquished impressionism and neo-impressionism 
simultaneously —- the movements which united to welcome him to Paris in 
1886 -—— gleaned some lesson from everything he encountered, be it Japanese 
paintings on silk, his friends, Gauguin, etc., and drew primarily on his intuition. 
He thereby soon succeeded in creating by his use of colour a medium exceptionally 
appropriate to his character. 

For this pastor’s son, already accustomed to influence men with the application 
of picturesque terms of speech to everyday affairs, who could turn anything into 
seeds and words, colour naturally became a vehicle, a material substance charged 
with the gift of eloquence, which could be heated, transposed or idealized according 
to the needs of the moment, in order to correspond to every state of mind and 
to express it fully. Van Gogh’s copious reading and the turn towards symbolism 
which involved his whole era, confirmed him in his natural tendencies. 


The ascent towards the infinite 


Other reasons intervened to give a peculiar sublimity to his task. For someone 
dogged, as he was, by a need for affection and human contact, painting also became 
a sublimation, an act of love, an utter consummation. This fire which consumed 
him was a striving towards the infinite and drew him beyond the confines of the 
earth to seak communion with the sun or to look towards the stars. He accepted 
in all its extreme consequences his lifelong desire for the absolute, which explains 
and justifies his misfortunes, as Michel Robin has accurately stated, and he adopted 
Renan’s proverb: «To be effective in the world one must die oneself ». 

He pursued his biblical path through darkness towards the light in all its 
stages, with a continuous and relentless introspection, face to face with himself in 
the mirror. The death he had long foreseen and whose tragic approach he had long 
watched, helped him to raise himself daily further towards a rare universality of 
feeling. This ineluctable climax became also a deliverance from the fiery blast 
which was destroying him and in which his genius was voluntarily consumed to 
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the point of total annihilation. 

By offering himself as a sacrifice at the close of a creation born of violent 
passion, and by accepting the supreme renunciation which became in itself an 
achievement, Van Gogh was only endorsing the choice he had long since made. 
His use of colour gave birth to a new sense of pictorial space, while his wide 
appeal springing from a profound understanding and his vibrant, infectious vitality 
together mark the beginning of an art fully conscious of the essential community 
of the human spirit. 
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